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Written for the Youth’s Companion. 
THE STOLEN PICTURE. 

Lucy was a very little girl, but she went to 
school with her sister Mary, every day. The 
school house was nearly a mile from their home, 
but their walk through the fields was so pleasant 
that they never thought of being tired. One after- 
noon it was necessary that Mary should stay at 
home with the baby, and Lucy went to school 
with a friend of Mary’s, who lived near them. 
After they were gone, Lucy’s father and mother 
went to ride, leaving Mary alone with little Sammy. 
Before it was time for school to be done, the little 
nurse had grown quite tired of herbaby. He was 
not quite well and would not be amused, and when 
Mary heard the clock strike five, she could not 
help thinking, ‘‘ Well, there’s one comfort, Lucy 
will be home presently, and she loves Sammy, 
and always knows how to please him.” She took 
him in her arms and went out and sat with him on 
the door-step, expecting every moment to see 
Lucy coming down the road. She had waited a 
long time when she heard the voices of some of 
her companions, and in a few moments they came 
up to the door where she wassitting. To her sur- 
prise, Lucy was not with them. 

‘* Where’s Lucy?” cried she eagerly. 

‘* Lucy! oh, she had to stay.” 

‘* Why what has she done? Nothing naughty, 
I am sure.” 

‘* Nothing naughtier than to steal a picture from 
Jane Stanley’s desk,” said one of the girls. 

** Our Lucy steal!” cried Mary. ‘I don’t 
believe it; she never did such a thing in her life.” 

‘* She is going to have a good whipping,” said 
a little boy who stood near. 

‘** Oh poor little Lucy! she shall not be whipped. 
Sarah, do stay with little Sammy,” and without 
waiting for her bonnet, Mary darted from the steps, 
and was out of sight in a moment. Eager, pant- 
ing and breathless, her hair tossed away from her 
forehead by the wind, and her cheeks burning 
with indignation, Mary ran on, till nearly faint and 
exhausted, she reached the door of the school- 
house. It was locked. In a moment she had 
reached the window by climbing upon the fence, 
and putting her face close to the glass, looked in. 
There was Lucy, sitting all alone upon the floor, 
resting her head upon a chair, and sobbing as if 
her heart would break. Mary called, ‘‘ Lucy! 
dear Lucy!” as loud as she could, but the little 
girl kept on crying, and Mary tried in vain to open 
the window. It seemed to be fastened down in- 
side, but at last Mary gave one violent push and 
the fastening gave way. In a moment she had 
thrown herself by Lucy’s side, and burst forth into 
a passion of tears, which almost frightened poor 


‘had done. 


faithful in the performance of all her duties. 





Lucy as she nestled her head into her sister’s lap, 
and cried louder than ever. It was a long time 
before she could speak so as to tell Mary the 
whole story. At last she said that when she went 
to school in the afternoon, she opened Mary’s desk 
to get her work, that she saw there a pretty pic- 


ture of a rabbit, with long ears, that looked just 
She took it out and held it 


like a live rabbit. 
carefully in her hand several minutes. She thought 
the picture belonged to Mary, and the more she 
looked at it, the more she wanted it for her own. 


So at last she concluded to take it home with her 


that night, and ask Mary if she might have it. 
Little folks are very apt to take things in this way, 
intending to ask for them afterwards, but it is not 
a good way, as you will see. When Lucy was on 
the way home at night, one of the girls suddenly 
called out, ‘‘ O if I shouldn’t be ashamed to steal! 
You’ve taken my picture out of my desk!” Lucy 
was so frightened on hearing herself thus accused 
that she did not know what she said; she only re- 
membered that she cried, ‘‘ It is’nt yours, it’s my 
sister Mary’s,” and that all the girls crowded round 
her, and called her bad names, and at last carried 
her back to the school house to tell the teacher. 
Miss Thayer waited to hear the story through, and 
then sent all the girls away except Lucy. 

Now it happened fortunately for the little girl, 
that Miss Thayer was not quite so hasty as the 
silly school girls, and did not think it at all proper 
to punish her so severely as they seemed to think 
necessary. She talked to her very seriously upon 
the sin of breaking one of God’s commandments, 
and at last left her alone to reflect upon what she 
All this time Bucy was so agitated that 
she could not tell the truth of the story, and her 
teacher had no reason to think her innocent, as 
she did not attempt to defend herself. And, add- 
ed Lucy, as she concluded, ‘‘ Miss Thayer said I 
should stay one hour, but I’m sure it is a good 
many hours since five o’clock; and when she 
comes back, I shall certainly be whipped.” 

‘* No, I am sure you will not, for I can tell Miss 
T. all about it. The picture was one which Jane 
Stanley lent me, to copy, two or three weeks ago, 
and I had forgotten it was in my desk, and I dare 
say she did not remember she had lent it to me.” 

When Miss Thayer came back, Mary explain- 
ed to her the whole affair. Every body was sorry 
for poor Lucy, and tried to make her forget how 
unhappy she had been. But she told Mary as they 
went home together, that if she lived to be a great 
woman, she would certainly tell all the children 


never to touch any thing which did not belong to 
them. ; 








NARRATIVE. 








Written for the Youth’s Companion. 
EMILY WARNER.-=No. 3. 
We hope our young readers have not forgotten 
Emily Warner. We wish once more to present 
her before them, that we may draw an instructive 


lesson for them and ourselves from her experience. 


She went on happily some time, because she was 
But 
at length she began to grow careless; first, she 
sometimes neglected the sacred hour she had al- 


lotted to prayer, if she happened to be somewhat | ® 


hurried in the morning, or a little drowsy at night, 
and then she grew less watchful over herself. 
But we will let her speak for herself. Her moth- 
er went into her room one morning, and found her 
‘* weeping bitterly.”” She inquired with all a 
mother’s solicitude about the cause of her trouble; 


the poor girl’s heart was for some time too full to 


answer, but at last she sobbed out, ‘‘ Oh, mother! 
I have done very wrong this morning.” 

** You will perhaps be surprised when J tell you 
I have feared for several days that you was pre- 
paring sorrow for yourself. If you are willing, 
perfectly willing, my love, tell me all the circum- 
stances of your wrong doing to day, and we will 
try to investigate the causes which led to it for 
your future warning and instruction.” 

‘* When the boys came in to recite they were 
noisy and inattentive, and missed nearly half the 
questions I put to them; but instead of trying to 
bring them back to duty by patience and gentle- 
ness, I grew angry and began to scold; this 
amused the boys very much. Frederic shouted 
‘look Charlie, and see how red she is;” and 
Charles answered, ‘‘ come Fred, let us run away, 
or she will strike us next.” 

‘*T could not bear this, mother, or rather I 
thought I couldn’t, so I seized Charles’ arm, and 
shook him violently. Oh, mother!” she continued 
as soon asa fresh burst of grief permitted her, 
‘* how I blush for myself when I think of it. The 
boys had never witnessed such a sight before; 
they looked at me with astonishment, and as soon 
as I released Charles, ran out of the room as fast 
as their feet would carry them.” 





‘** Well, now my love, look over your thoughts, 
and feelings, and actions, during the morning, and 
if you can remember, for several days past, and 
see if you cannot discover there the cause of 
your fall; see if you have not forgotten our Sa- 
viour’s injunction to ‘‘ watch and pray, lest ye en- 
ter into temptation.” 

Emily buried her face in her hands while her 
bosom heaved, and heart throbbed; and then she 
raised her head and with her own sweet ingenuous 
expression said, ‘‘ Mother, I know I have, and I 
needed this deep mortification to bring me to think 
and repent. On Monday, you know my cousins 
were here; it was late when they went away; I 
was drowsy and fatigued, and I laid my head upon 
my pillow without previous self-examination, and 
prayer. Oh, mother! I think I can trace every 
downward step now. The next morning I ro 
late and hastily said a prayer, but my heart di 
not go with my lips; then I neglected to watch my 
thoughts during the day; and if wrong thoughts 
rose I did not pray against them, and try to put 
them away. When the boys came to repeat their 
lessons, I remember IJ did not speak to them so af- 
fectionately as usual, and’I became quite impatient 
before they left me. I did not obey you so cheer- 
fully as I ought; there was a secret reluctance, 
and even murmuring in my heart, whenever you 
desired me to do what was not perfectly agreeable 
to me.”” 

‘*And so, mother, I have gone on worse and 
worse from day to day, till this morning I answer- 
ed you impatiently; no wonder then, that I soon 
lost my temper entirely. Oh, mother, I wish you 
had warned me!” 

‘* No my love, it is best as it is. You have now 
learned a lesson, which I trust will sink deep in 
your heart and do you good as long as you live. 
You have learned, what, alas! we all too often 
forget, that your help is in God, and that it is 
through watchfulness and prayer alone, that it is 
ranted.” F. 
Stockbridge. 











MORALITY. 














PUNCTUALITY. 
‘* Come, Emma, dear, make haste,’’ said Matil- 





da Roberts to her young sister, ‘‘it only wants 
two minutes to eight, and the prayer bell will ring 
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directly; make haste, or we shall be the last in the 
breakfast room.” 

Emma was very busily engaged, feeding a fa- 
vorite canary, and did not appear much inclined 
to obey Matilda’s summons. ‘‘ Well, Matilda,” 
she replied, ‘‘there will be time enough for me 
when I hear the bell; I shall be in the room then 
almost before it has done sounding.” 

‘** Yes, dear, so you may perhaps; but then you 
will be obliged to run, and will be going in just 
when the servants are all coming up stairs, and 
you know papa always wishes to have all his chil- 
dren around him before the bell rings.” 

‘© know he does, Matilda,’ said Emma, still 
feeding her bird, ‘‘ and I should like to know what 
that is for; papa is so very particular. I think he 
is too particular for such a little girl as I am.” 

‘*Oh! Emma! for shame, to speak so of your 
papa. I will tell you, by and by, as well as I can, 
why papa is so particular; but we have idled away 
one minute already. Will you come now, Emma, 
immediately,” said Matilda, holding out her hand 
to her; ‘‘ or must [ go without you?” 

**1’ll come in a minute, Matilda; now really I 
will; do stay a little longer.” 

**T can’t, Emma, I say now.” 

But Emma still continued looking at her bird. 
‘* Look, Matilda,” said she, ‘‘ how beautifully his 
feathers fall over each other.” But on receiving 
no answer, she looked around and found herself 
alone. Matilda was gone. ‘‘ Well,” she said to 
herself, ‘* Matilda is very ill-natured; she might 
have waited one minute; I shall finish feeding my 
bird now, I am determined.”’ Just at this instant 
the bell rang, and the servants were quickly mov- 
ing from all directions towards the breakfast-room. 
Emma thought she should just have time to put 
fresh water in the glass, and put it in the cage; 
_ but in her haste she let the glass fall, and broke 
it. She was obliged to leave it on the floor, and 
hasten up stairs. When she entered the room, 
every eye was fixed upon her; her papa had be- 
gun to read a chapter, and Emma knew not where 
to go, till Matilda kindly beckoned her to her side. 
Mr. Roberts engaged in prayer; he prayed for 
his children, that they might all seek the Lord 

in their youth; for his servants, that they might 
serve with fidelity their earthly and their heaven- 
ly Master; and for all, that they might that day be 
kept from sin. Emma heard not a word; she 


and I hope, when you have learned why papa is so 

punctual, you will endeavor to be so likewise. 
But, now, come to breakfast.” 

At nine o'clock the children were summoned to 
theschool-room. Matilda, whohad just left school, 
was about sixteen years of age, and, under her 
mamma’s direction and superintendence, she act- 
ed as governess to Emma and her two younger 
sisters, Jane and Lucy. Little Emma was full of 
Matilda’s promise; in spelling her lesson, the 
word punctual occurred; however she restrained 
her impatience till she had finished. ‘‘ Now, dear 
Matilda, do tell me,” she said, coaxingly, ‘‘ why 
papa is so punctual?” 

** Because, my dear, punctuality is so necessary, 
even in the lesser concerns of life; you, yourself, 
had an instance of it this morning; had you been 
punctual, you would have escaped all the evil con- 
sequences which befel you from the want of it. 
Papa particularly wishes us to be punctual at the 
hour of prayer; if we are obliged to hurry our- 
selves away from an agreeable occupation, when 
the bell rings, we are apt to linger until too late, 
and then our hearts, instead of being engaged in 
the solemn worship of God, are wandering to our 
late employment, and we long for prayers to be 
over, that we may again return to it. But how 
much better it is, to spend the time before family 
prayer in thoughts of God, and in self-examina- 
tion! And if we assemble together, a few minutes 
before the time, our minds get composed, and we 
can then join with our whole hearts in the prayer, 
without being distracted by worldly thoughts. 
Make the experiment, dear Emma; you are not 
too young to be punctual; let there be a time for 
everything; for most of your occupations, there is 
a set time appointed for you; try to be punctual to 
that time, at least never be a minute later, but 
rather earlier if possible. And now, it is your 
time for reading, get your book, and see how 
punctual you can be to-day.” 

And now let me ask each young reader, Are 
you punctual? Do you try to be in school quite 
in time? Do you never get behind in your les- 
sons? Are you never late at family prayer? I 
fear there are no children that will read this who 
will not condemn themselves as to one or other of 
these faults. Begin \afresh then today, and try if 
punctuality will not make every duty more easy. 
Above all, be punctual in prayer; seek for help 





thought of her own naughty conduct; she thought 
of her bird and the broken glass; and when they 
arose from their knees, she cried bitterly. 
‘* Emma,” said her mamma, ‘‘ what is the mat- 
er? come to me, my dear, and see if I can help 
ou.” 
**Oh! mamma!” said the child, still sobbing, 
**T have been very wicked this morning; I have 
disobeyed you and dear papa, and behaved very 
ill to Matilda, and I feel very unhappy.” 
Mrs. Roberts took hér on her knee; ‘‘ Now, 
my love,” she said, ‘‘ leave off crying, or I shall 
not understand you, and tell me what you have 
done. What made you late in the breakfast room 
this morning? 
‘** Because I was so engaged with my bird, 
mamma. Matilda came to call me two minutes 
before the time, and reminded me of papa’s wish; 
but I thought I might stay a little longer, and 
Matilda was obliged to come without me; then | 
thought I would finish feeding my bird, but in my 
haste I dropped the glass, and broke it; and all 
the time papa was in prayer, I could not help 
thinking how naughty I had been, and that made 
me cry, mamma. I thought papa was too partic- 
ular ip being so very punctual, but Matilda has 
promised to explain to me why he is so particular; 
and I hope, namma, I shall never be so naughty 
again.” 
‘*] have long observed, my dear,” said Mrs. 
R. ‘‘that your bird takes up too much of your 
time and attention; it certainly ought to be prop- 
erly attended to, but more important duties ought 
not to be neglected, and nothing should ever en- 
croach on the time set apart for prayer. 


from above, and it will be granted.—Child’s Com. 








“THE NURSERY. 








Fram the Sobbath School Treasury. 

THE LITTLE GIRL WHO WANTED NONE OF 

GOD’S GOOD THINGS. 

** Come,” said Mrs. Arnold, as she opened the 
nursery door, we will go into the parlor to attend 
prayers.” It was morning. The children had 
just taken out their playthings, and began with ea- 
gerness the amusement of the day. When they 
heard their mother’s voice, they all left their toys, 
and moved towards the door, except little Julia, 
who was about six years old. She kept very busi- 
ly tying on her doll’s bonnet, and seemed not to 
hear her mother, till she called her by name. 
When her mother said, ‘‘ Come, Julia,” the little 
girl said, with a low tone, and a downcast look, 
‘*[ do not want to go.” ‘* Not want to go and 
thank your heavenly Father for all his goodness 
towards you, and ask him to take care of you to- 
day, and make you a good girl,” said Mrs. Arnold? 
‘* No, mother, I do not want to go.” ‘* Why, my 
dear child,” said her mother, ‘‘ you will need a 
great many good things to-day, which none but 
God can give you, and are you not willing so 
much as to ask for them?” Julia paused a mo- 
ment, and then looked up to her mother, and said, 


God’s good things.” Mrs. Arnold was surprised, 
and distressed to hear her little daughter speak 
so; but she did not wish her to bow down before 
God, and pretend to pray, when her heart did not 





- Matilda|take pleasure in it; so she left her alone, and 
must have the care of your bird for the next month, went with the other children, to join their father in 


in a very decided manner, ‘‘ I do not want any of blessing, or be forever miserable.” 


the delightful employment of reading the scrip- 
tures, and offering prayer to God. 

Julia continued her play, till she heard the fami- 
ly at the breakfast table, when she came out, and 
was about to take her seat as usual. But her 
mother said, ‘‘ No, my daughter, this table is cov- 
ered with the good things which God has given 
us;—you may go back to your room.” Julia 
looked rather disappointed, but she took her doll 
again, and tried to enjoy her play very much. It 
seemed a great while before she heard the family 
coming from breakfast, and then she wondered 
that no one came to the nursery, not even the chil- 
dren—but she remembered her mother’s sober 
look, when she said to her, ‘‘ Go back to your 
voom;”’ and she thought it not best to go out till 
she was called. After playing a long time, and 
listening every few moments, to hear her brothers 
and sisters coming to play with her, all at once 
she heard them shouting in the entry, and runnin 
to and fro with great glee. One cried out, ‘‘ We 
are going to walk in the garden, and mother is 
going with us;” and another, ‘‘The roses and 
honey-suckles are all blooming out, and I mean 
to pick some for father.” Julia sprung from her 
seat and ran to the door. ‘‘ Mother, mother,” 
cried she, mayn’t I go to walk in the garden?” 
**My dear child,” said Mrs. Arnold, ‘‘ we are 
going out to enjoy the bright sun, and the soft 
air; to listen to the music of the birds, and exam- 
ine the beautiful plants, and sweet flowers—all 
these are good things, which come directly from 
God. Do you remember what you said this morn- 
ing?”’ Julia closed the door, and sat down with a 
sad feeling at her heart; but she did not like to 
think about what she had said, and so she again 
took up her toys, and tried to forget every thing 
but her play. If you had looked into her room 
at that time, you might have thought her very hap- 
py, as you saw how busily she turned over her 
playthings—but she was not happy, because she 
could not possibly forget that she was wicked. 
When Mr. Arnold came home to dinner, and the 
children gathered around the table, and joined 
their father in thanking God for supplying their 
wants, Mrs. Arnold sent Julia a piece of bread 
and a glass of water. As the little girl sat eating 
her bread alone, she said to herself, ‘‘ Mother said 
the table was covered with God’s good things this 
morning; I did not mean such things, when I said 
I did not want any.” After dinner, it was a long 
time before she heard any one coming near her 
room, and she began to feel so sad and lonely, that 
she could not amuse herself any longer. Finally, 
she heard her mother passing the door, and ven- 
tured to open it, and ask ‘in a supplicating tone, if 
Mary and Charles might come and play with her. 
Mrs. Arnold came in and sat down. ‘‘ My dear 
Julia,” said she, ‘‘ you are again asking for some 
of God’s good things. Your brothers and sisters, 
your parents and all your friends, were given you 
by your Heavenly Father. How mistaken you 
was in the morning, when you said you did not 
want any more of God’s good things! You have 
wanted them every moment to-day.” Julia felt 
very unhappy. She knew not what to say; but 
finally, she stammered out, ‘‘ Mother, I did not 
mean such things.” ‘* And what things could you 
mean? Was it the bread and water which sus- 
tains your life, the home that shelters you, or the 
air which you are breathing every moment? No; 
you would not mean such things; for without the 
air, you would have been dead before this time, 
and without the shelter, and food, and drink, you 
must soon perish. I fear my little daughter has 
never realized that God is the Author of all her 
blessings; but I hope this day’s experience, will 
teach her that she is dependent on Him for ever 
good thing, and that she must be willing to ask his 
As Mrs, Ar- 
nold said this, she left the room, and Julia was 
againalone. She now began tothink very serious- 
ly of what she had said in the morning, and she 
could not help feeling that it was very ungrateful 
and wicked. 








She forgot her play entirely, and sat listening 
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to hear the family assembling for evening prayers. 
At length she heard her mother’s step approach the 
door, and before her mother cowld speak to her, 
she ran towards her, crying out, ‘‘I want to go 
mother, I want to go.” ‘‘ How do you feel, my 
dear,” said Mrs, Arnold? ‘‘ Sorry,” answered 
Julia, and at the same moment she began to weep 
violently. It was enough. The mother gave her 
the kiss of reconciliation and rejoicing. Her broth- 
ers and sisters welcomed her with many expres- 
sions of joy, while Mary and Charles took each a 
hand to lead her to the parlor, where her father’s 
smile awaited her. That evening, as the little 
girl listened to the word of God, and knelt before 
Him to join her parents in asking the forgiveness 
of her sins, and in thanking Him for all his good- 
ness towards her, she felt that it was not a task, 
but a duty and privilege to pray. L. H. L. 
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Written for the Youth’s Companion. 
A TALK ABOUT DEATH, 

Juliana. Mother, were you not very much sur- 
prised to hear of the death of Mrs. K.? 

Mother. Yes, my dear, and I suppose that ere 
long some others will be surprised to hear of our 
death. Death generally comes at an unexpected 
time. ‘‘ At such an hour as you think not, the 
Son of man cometh.” 

J. How much better it would be, mother, if we 
knew the exact time when we should die, then we 
could be sure to be prepared. 

M. Not quite sure, my dear. Persons are gen- 
erally disposed to procrastinate, and if they knew 
the precise time when they should die, they would, 
probably, go on in sin, till the very hour arrived, 
and then their hearts would be so hard, that they 
would not be likely to repent at all. People ona 
sick bed, who are brought to the very threshold of 
eternity, seldom repent. And when they seem on 
such occasions to repent, and then recover, they 
evince to all around, that they were influenced 
only by the fear of punishment, and that they 
exercised no true repentance. We often hear of 
persons, who are sentenced to death for crime, and 
know the very hour when they must die; yet we 
seldom hear that they set about a preparation for 
death. God is wiser than man. He knew what 
was best for us, therefore he has concealed from 
us the hour of death, saying, ‘‘ Be ye also ready.” 
The only safe way is to set about an immediate 
preparation for death, to repent of sin, forsake it, 
and commence a life of holiness. d 

J. But, mother, good people often suffer a great 
deal when they come to die. 

M. Yes; they often suffer a great deal, in body 
and in mind too. The great object in preparing 
to die, is not to have an easy death, but a blessed 
eternity. The best of Christians have been great 
sinners, and are liable to suffer, not only from 
bodily pain, but from the hidings of God’s counte- 
nance. But still the good man is not left to de- 
spair. He has hope, and his hope is founded on 
the Rock of Ages. But for the wicked, ‘‘ there 
is nothing but a fearful looking for of judgment, 
and fiery indignation.” At this solemn hour all 
his enjoyments terminate. Whether they have 
been few or many, they will cease forever. 

J. Mother, if I should die to night, should I 
never have any more enjoyment? 

M. No, my daughter, should you die in your 
present slate of impenitency, you would never 
have any more enjoyment to all eternity. Doyou 
not remember that the rich man, mentioned in the 
gospel, immediately after death asked Abraham to 
send Lazarus with a drop of water to cool his 
burning tongue. But even this was denied him, 
and the reason was, that he had received alt his 
good things in this life. But when speaking of 
Lazarus, who had received evil things in this life, 
Abraham said, Now he is comforted. ‘‘ When 
Lazarus finished his earthly existence, he bade 
adieu to his last surrows. All that now remained 
for him was comfort. The prospect before him 
was only bright and glorious, the unclouded morn- 


ing of eternal day. God now began to wipe away 
all tears from his eyes and the Lamb to feed him, and 
to lead him to living fountains of water.” 

J. If Ellen should die to night, mother, would 
all her sufferings end? 

M. I hope so, my dear. You know she thinks 
herself a Christian. But she may speak for herself. 

E. I do hope, de. nother, if I were te die to 
night all my sufferings would terminate. I often 
think how delightful it would be to die, and go to 
the embraces of a Saviour’s love. But I ama 
great sinner, and though I watch, and strive, and 
pray against sin, I commit a great deal every day. 
And when I think of my sins I often say, 

‘¢ Show pity, Lord, O Lord forgive, 
Let a repenting rebel live.” 

M. Well, my dear, the way is to carry all our 
sins, and lay them at the foot of the cross. There 
is always comfort and safety in going to Christ, if 
we go in the exercise of faith, and repentance, and 
deep humility. 

And now, my dear Juliana, think how you could 
endure to be forever separated from all you love, 
how you could endure the loss of hope, of happi- 
ness, and heaven. Think how you could endure 
devouring fire and everlasting burnings. Your 
dying day hastens on just as fast as Ellen’s, and if 
you continue to delay a preparation for death, the 
time will soon come, when you will know, from 
woeful experience, what is meant by the worm that 
never dies. R. E. 


A PRAYING HEART WILL FIND A PLACE TO PRAY. 


The deeply afflicted young man, spoken of in 
the August Visiter, when about 14 or 15 years of 
age, spent a season at the home of his childhood. 
His father, in the spring, gave him a little plat of 
ground to cultivate as his own, and according to 
his own taste. After deliberating some time as to 
the manner in which he should improve it, he con- 
cluded to plant it with corn. So he planted, or 
rather sowed it very thick. 

When the corn had sprung up, his father said 
to him, ‘‘ My son, you have planted your corn too 
thick; you must pull up a part of it.”” 

‘* Father,”’ said he, ‘‘ did you not give me that 
little spot of land?” ‘* Yes.” ‘* Well,” said he 
in a pleasant but respectful manner, ‘‘ won’t you 
let me plant it just asI please?” ‘‘O yes, my 
son; I have no objection; plant just as you please.” 

After the corn had attained a considerable 
height, the father said to him again, ‘‘ My son, 
your corn is so thick, you will raise nothing, un- 
less you pull up a part of it. Don’t you see it is 
all running up to stocks?” 

** Father,” said he again, ‘‘ did you not give me 
that land?” ‘* Yes.” 

** Well, why won’t you let me take care ef it in 
my own way?” ‘* You may take care of it as you 
please.” 

This little spot of corn became a perfect forest; 
so that a person in the midst of it would be entire- 
ly concealed from sight. 

Now the reader may be ready to inquire, what 
could have been the object of this youth, in plant- 
ing his land in this style? We will tell you. At 
that time, the state of his religious feelings was 
such, that he felt disposed to spend much time in 
secret prayer. But he found it difficult,—-as the 
brother with whom he roomed felt no sympathy 
with him on religious subjects,—to obtain a place 
to pray where he would be uninterrupted. He 
wished a spot that he could dedicate and make 
sacred as his closet, where he could hold undis- 
turbed communion with God. This long-desired 
spot he found in the thick forest of his little plat 
of corn; and it was for this very purpose that he 
wished to ‘* plant it just as he pleased.” This be- 
came his little Bethel, where,—if he saw not in 
vision the ‘‘ angels ascending and descending,””— 
he often, ‘‘in the secret of the mind,” met his 
God and Saviour! And here he spent most of his 
leisure moments. 








How much pains this youth took to find a place 
to pray! How singular, that he should ever have 





thought of such a place! But ‘‘ necessity is the 


mother of invention;”’ and every pious youth how- 
ever unfavorably situated,—unless out of the path 
of duty,—can devise some way to perform the du- 
ties of the closet. Prayer is the Christian’s breath 


—the spirit’s food; and we might as well expect \ 


the body to be in health and vigor without daily 
food, as that the sonl can be in health and vigor 
without daily prayer.—S. S. Visiier. 





SABBATH SCHOOL. 











HIDE AND SEEK. 

The cheerful ‘‘ whoop ” sounded; it was short- 
ly answered by, ‘‘ I spy;’’ and then the pattering 
of little feet told me that the children were playing 
at ‘*‘ Hide and Seek.” I left my seat in the libra- 
ry, pleasant as it was; for it was a cold, frosty 
day, and went to the window. I love to see chil- 
dren happy, and I stocd some time watching them. 
They were divided into two parties; one party hid 
themselves as carefully as they could; there stood 
one behind the pump, another got into an empty 
cart, which was standing there; and the rest were 
scattered about in various holes and corners. 
‘* Whoop,” sounded again, and now here comes 
the otber part. ‘‘ I spy Thomas behind the pump,” 
and off they scamper, with Thomas at their heels; 
but he cannot catch them, they are already at 
‘‘home.” Now they come again, and find an- 
other, and another, until they have found them all. 
‘* Now it’s our turn to hide.” I wonder where 
they will hide. There is one gone behind the 
gate-post, and another creeping intw the hedge; 
but the others look as though they did not mean to 
hide; they are standing still in the middle of the 
road; now they have run back again round the 
corner. What can be the matter? Oh, now I 
see. There is a man singing a song, and they are 
all crowding round him. How quiet they are! 
scarcely a word is spoken; their game is quite 
broken up; they are listening with open ears to 
the singer. Well, he will soon be gone, and then, 
I suppose, they will have a good game. Now he 
is gone; but they don’t begin to hide, how is that? 
why, they are busy talking about what they have 
heard; one remembers one verse, and another, 
another; presently they will have all the song. 

I returned to my seat; a quarter of an hour 
passed away, and I[ again went tothe window. 
There are more children now than there were be- 
fore; some of thei did not hear the song, and the 
others are very eagerly telling them all about it. 


That day passed, another has come; it is thei. 


Lord’s day. The clock struck nine; I left my 
warm seat by the fire-side, put on my great coat 
and hat, and, with my stick in my hand, I set off 
to the Sunday School. It is a fine day; neither 
sickness nor the state of the weather has detained 
any from their station, I will take a walk round 
the school-room. How délightful to see the chil- 
dren, sitting reading the word of God. I come to 
a boys’ class; they have been reading of the suf- 
ferings of Jesus, how the cruel Jews had mocked 
him, scourged him, and at last nailed him to the 
cross. Now the teacher begins to talk to them 
about what they have been reading; he tells them, 
that Christ suffered all this to save them from their 
sins; he shows them that they ought to love him; 
he teaches them that the only way to be happy 
here, and hereafter, is to believe in Jesus, to re- 
pent of their sins, to pray to God to forgive them 
for Christ’s sake, and to grant them grace to do 
better for the time to come. 

But what do I see? The children are not at- 
tending: one whispers in his companion’s ear, and 
he turns his head on one side to conceal a laugh; 
another is turning his leaves over, while the rest 
are looking about the school-room. Is not this 
disheartening work? These boys will not attend 
to any thing. But let me see, I know some of 
their faces; yes, now I remember; these are the 
children who were playing at ‘‘ hide and seek ” 
the other day, and they look as if they would 
rather be at it now than be here. But the teach- 
er says, ‘‘ They will never attend to any thing.” 
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Youth’s Companion. 








Oh, but there he has made a mistake. Did not I 
see them the other day leave a hearty game at} 
play to attend to the singer? did not they stand 

and listen to him till he went away? and then did 

not they talk to one another about what they had 

heard? ‘To be sure they did; the teacher then 

made a mistake, he left out one little word; he 

should have said, ‘‘ They will not attend to any 

thing good.” ‘They could listen to the singer, but 

not to their teacher; they could attend to the 

words of the song, but not to the words of God. 

I do not suppose they ever talked together about 

what their teacher had been telling them as they 

did about the song; they did not seem to hear 

him, and if they did, I de not think any of them 

remembered what he said. 

My dear children, are you like these boys? 
Do not grieve the hearts of your teachers by your 
inattention to what they say to you. Remember, 
they read to you out of the word of God; they 
bring God’s message to you, and if you do not pay 
attention to them, it is like turning your back upon 
God, and saying, ‘‘ Depart from us; for we de- 
sire not the knowledge of thy ways.” 








 “WARIETY. 











‘¢ My First Sehool Book, to Teach me, with the help of my 
Instructor, to Read and Spell Words, and understand 
them. By a Friend of Mine.” 

What does this mean? It is the title of a new book, just 
published by Perkins & Marvin. It isa singular title, and 
the book is singular—it will show children how easy it is 
to read and understand words and sentences, rather than 
letters and parts of words, which they find it so difficult to 
understand. If a book is plain and interesting, it will be no 
task to study it—it will be a pleasure to read it. Try this 
book, and it will be found so. We make two extracts this 
week, and will give others hereafter:-— 


What Kitty Did. 

One day, Jane went out, and left her knitting-work 
on the table. 

While she was gone, Kitty jumped up on the ta- 
ble, and knocked off the ball of yarn with her paw. 

Then she jumped down, and began to play with 
the ball of yarn on the floor. 

She made it roil under the chairs and under the 
table. 

She tangled it all about the legs of the table and 
chairs. 

Pretty soon, Jane came in, and found her knitting- 
work on the floor, and her yarn all running criss-cross 
about the room. 

She said, O Kitty, Kitty, what a Kitty you are! 
What are you doing so with my work for? 

« Tg was a kind little girl, so she did not hurt 
itty. 

Seas untangled the yarn, and wound it up, und 
put the ball in a drawer, where Kitty could not get it. 


Toothache, 


One afternoon, as Walter was very busily engaged 
in play with his brothers and sisters, all at once a 
tooth began to ache. 

He ran home as quick as he could, groaning and 
crying all the way. 

His mother wanted him to let her tie a little string 
round his tooth, and pull it out. 

It will hurt me, he said; it will hurt me; I can’t 
have it pulled out; and so he kept on groaning and 
crying. 

I suppose it would hurt him some, and, perhaps, a 
great deal, to have his tooth pulled out. 

But what if it did? It is not such a terrible thing 
to be hurt, if it is only for a moment. 

A boy who cannot make up his mind to be hurt for 
& moment, when it is necessary, is a cowardly boy. 

He ought to have stopped crying immediately, and 
opened his mouth wide, so that his mother could tie 
the string, and jerk his tooth out at once. 

Then it would have been all over, and he could 
have gone back to play with his brothers and sisters. 

Then perhaps they would have asked him about it, 
and said, Walter, did it hurt you much? 

And he might have answered, Hurt me, yes, indeed 
it did, I tell you; but who cares for that? Where’s 
the rest of my gingerbread that I was eating? 


—<_ 
Pll Try, Sir. 





lege, he was inclined to idleness and dissipation. 
One morning, a rich and dissipated fellow student 
came into his room with this singular reproof, 
** Paley, | have been thinking what a fool you are. 
I have the means of dissipation, and can afford to be 
idle. Yoware poor and cannot afford it. I should 
make nothing if I were to apply myself. You are 
capable of rising to eminence,—and impressed with 
this truth, | have been kept awake during the whole 
night, and have now comesolemnly te admonish you.” 
The effect of this remarkable admonition was his im- 
mediate reformation, and the final result, that he be- 
came one of the guiding minds of his own and suc- 
ceeding ages. He became an acute and powerful 
reasoner, and Christianity found in him one of its 
ablest defenders. The reprover isdead and his name 
has perished—but that of Paley will live 


‘*'To the last period of recorded time.”’ 


This reformation and these results were accom- 
plished, under God, by a resolution deliberately form- 
ed, and which never for a moment wavered. 

Perhaps the eyes of some young men already in- 
clined to dissipation may fall upon these hasty lines, 
and will they not be induced to stop a moment and 
count the cost of idleness and vice, and calculate, too, a 
few of the advantages of industry and untiring perse- 
verance in welldoing? The example of Paley, ought 
never by such individuals to be forgotten. 

(Watchtower. 


en eel 
The Jew Boy. 


The following resolutions were written and acted 
upon by a young convert to Christianity, called to the 
knowledge of Christ through the instrumentality of a 
London Benevolent Society. 

The simplicity of its style need not offend, and all 
may learn a lesson from the sentiments which it 
breathes. It is as follows:— 

“J, Henry Abrahams, who was once a Jew-boy, 
but now by the blessing of God am come to know the 
grace of the Lord Jesus Christ, ought not to forget 
to pray earnestly to him for grace, for he has even 
said, ‘* Suffer little children to come unto me, and for- 
bid them not, for of such is the kingdom of God.” 
And I know I am a sinner—but by praying to him he 
may give me grace to find his holy ways, and bring 
me from darkness into his most marvellous light. 
Therefore it is my duty to pray to him always, when 
I go to bed and when tr up, for in my repose the 
Lord may take me out of this world, and then a poor 
helpless sinner as I should have been, 1 might have 
been cast into the lake that is never quenched, and 
there remain forever. O that the Lord may put it 
into my heart not to forget to pray to him in my 
young days. While Iam young I may by bad com- 
pany be led to the vanities of this wicked world, and 
there remain so till I die. Do thou, Lord, keep me 
from those worldly actions, and by seeking thee, I 
shall never seek them.” Henry ABRAHAMS. 

October 23, 1816. 


Surely these prayers found access to the Father of 
mercies, and these desires, which were those of one 
taught of the Lord, were fulfilled. By this, though 
dead, he yet speaketh to you his companions. May 
you, like him, be thus sensible of sin, thus fly to the 
grace of the Lord Jesus for salvation; may you be 
thus anxious to find his holy ways, and to avoid the 
snares of the wicked; may you thus know from 
whence your strength for all this must be derived, 
and be thus instant in prover to obtain it. And at 
last may your end be like his; for Blessed are the 
dead which die in the Lord from henceforth; yea, 
saith the Spirit, that they may rest from their labors, 
and their works do follow them. 


in . ee 
. Influence of the Bible on a Sailor Boy. 


A little boy, the son of very poor parents, residing 
at Clifton, entered as ship-boy on board a merchant 
vessel. He expressed to his parents his reluctance 
to sail without a Bible; but their very limited means 
did not allow of their purchasing one; the boy’s ear- 
nest wishes were communicated to one of the Col- 
lectors, and a Bible was immediately granted. The 
ship sailed; and, in the course of the last year, en- 
countered a violentstorm in the Northern Seas. The 
poor youth, who was on the topmast, fell; and was 
procipitated into the deep, to rise no more, till the 
sea shall give up her dead. On the return of the ship 
to England, a few weeks since, the Captain sent the 
lad’s chest to his afflicted parents; and, on opening it, 
the first thing which they saw was his Bible, with a 
letter from the Captain; telling them, that the best 
proof which he could give that the Bible was not 
neglected, was this—that during the whole time they 
had been at sea, he had never once had cause to re- 





It is recorded of Dr. Paley, one of the brightest or- 
naments of the Christian church, that while in col- 


primand the lad, nor had he ever heard an evil word 
pass his lips.—Mr. Dudley. 


The Honest Effort. 

A few weeks since, a young man, now a member 
of college, presented himself before the church as a 
candidate for baptism. He had been religiously edu- 
cated, and accustomed to the external performances 
of religion from his very infancy, and by many was 
regarded as a pious youth. But he had no evidence 
within himself that he bad given bis heart to God. 

One day, a fellow-student urged upon him the duty 
of immediate submission, and requested him to make 
at least one honest effort. He immediately felt that 
it would be most unreasonable not to comply with a 
request so connected with his own welfare, and re- 
solved to make at least one honest effort to sever him- 
self from the world, and to fix his affections upon 
higher objects. He thought it might be some conso- 
lation to him, even if he were finally lost, to reflect 
that he had made one honest effort for salvation. 
With this spirit, he retired to humble himself before 
God, to implore his mercy, and to consecrate his fu- 
ture life to his service. He soon found the Saviour 
precious; and when, a few Sabbaths since, he was 
baptized, all the unconverted were exhorted like him 
to make one honest effort for salvation. 

‘* The little ants for one poor grain, 
Labor and tug and strive; 
But we, who have a heaven to obtain, 
How negligent we live!’’—S. S. Treasury. 


Ill-nature. 

You will never light upon an ill-natured man, who 
was not also an ill-natured child; and gave several 
testimonies of his being so, to discerning persons long 
before the use of his reason.—Dr. South. 





POETRY. 











RESPECT FOR AGE. 


When bending o’er the staff, 
Amid the crowded street, 
With feeble steps and wrinkled face, 
Some aged form I meet,— 
However poor and weak, 
Or ignorant and low,— 
I must respect their hoary hairs, 
For God hath told me so. 
I love to see the hair 
All venerably gray,— 
A crown of glory ’tis to those, 
Who walk in Wisdom’s way. 
I love the reverend head, 
With years and honors white, 
*Tis like the ripen’d fruit of Heaven,— 
And angels bless the sight. L. H. S. 
aantiiipaane 


A CHILD’S EVENING PRAYER. 
BY COLERIDGE. 


Ere on my bed my limbs I lay, 

God grant me grace my prayers to say; 

O God! preserve my mother dear 

In strength and health for many a year; 
And, O! preserve my father too, 

And may I pay him reverence due,— 

And may I my best thoughts employ 

To be my parents’ hope and joy; 

And O! preserve my brothers both 

From evil doings and from sloth; 

And may we always love each other, 

Our friends, our father, and our mother :— 
And still, O Lord, to me impart 

An innocent and grateful heart, 

That after my last sleep I may 

Awake to an eternal day!—S. S. Teacher, 


I MUST BE NEAT. 


All little children should be neat 

To wash their faces, hands and feet, 

To comb their hair, and brush their teeth, 
And as outside, so underneath: 


Their shoe-strings never should hang loose, 
For this there is no good excuse: 
To pick the nose, to scratch the head, 
To awk and spit, all these are said 
To be unpleasant, filthy ways, 
Which but increase with length of days; 
Remember then, in house or street, 
The good child’s rule, ‘ I must be neat.” 
[Christian Intelligencer. 
—p>— 
CHILD’S MORNING PRAYER. 
Lord, what if I this day should die,— 
What would become of me? ; 
1 would so live, that I may give 





A good account to thee.— Watchman. 
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